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contrary, "that there are two parts to the ethical philosophy of Hobbes. 
He speaks of a morality founded on reason, and a morality founded on the 
will of the sovereign." While there are 'numerous' statements which 
"seem to furnish some grounds for the interpretation of Hobbes as teach- 
ing merely an institutional morality, no careful student of his ethical phil- 
osophy can fail to recognize that Hobbes emphatically taught a morality of 
reason which is antecedent to and independent of a political morality ' ' 
(pp. 30 f.). " The relation between the two aspects of Hobbes's ethical 
philosophy is not an artificial one, but an exceedingly natural one. In 
fact, there is really only one kind of morality — the morality of reason ; 
and the political morality, founded on the will of the sovereign, is, in the 
final analysis, merely a form of the morality of reason" (p. 35). The in- 
troduction calls attention also to psychological elements in the structure of 
Hobbes's system, such as his being subject to fear, and anxious for his 
personal safety, his living in the most troublous of political conditions, and 
his constant observation of men in the concrete. Hobbes first introduced 
the principle of mechanism — a gift from his age — to the new field of con- 
duct, making ethics ' scientific, ' as we of to-day would say. 

The text (pp. 45-377) consists of extracts, without notes, from the Levia- 
than, Part I, ' Of Man,' and Part II, ' Of Commonwealth;' and also Part II, 
Chapters VI and VII, from De Corpore Politico, based on the English edi- 
tion of Hobbes's works by Sir Wm. Molqsworth. The volume exhibits a 
good deal of careful and painstaking work ; and the just treatment of 
Hobbes will commend itself to every historical student of ethics. 

Edward Franklin Buchner. 

New York University. 

Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship. Edited 
with a Biographical Sketch by A. C. Bradley and G. R. Benson. In 
two volumes. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1897. — pp. lvi, 394; vii, 364. 

Richard Lewis Nettleship was born in 1846, and was fellow and tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, from 1869 until he met his death in a storm while 
climbing on Mount Blanc. The first volume of the work before us, contain- 
ing Miscellaneous Papers and Extracts from Letters (pp. 3-108), Lectures on 
Logic (pp. 1 1 1-234, compiled mainly from the note-book reports of Nettle- 
ship's students), and Plato's Conception of Goodness and the Good (pp. 
237-394), has been edited and arranged by Mr. A. C. Bradley, now Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. The admirable bio- 
raphical sketch, with which this volume opens (pp. xi-lvi), is also the work 
of the same hand. The second volume is made up of lectures on Plato's 
Republic, and has been compiled by Mr. Benson, mainly from notes taken 
by pupils in 1887 and 1888. Mr. Benson states that "a large part of the 
subject-matter which forms the contents of the present volume was also 
treated by Nettleship in his essay in Hellenica, entitled ' The Theory of 
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Education in the Republic of Plato,' and again in the essay on 'Plato's 
Conception of Goodness and the Good. ' ' ' This latter essay, which we have 
already mentioned as forming part of Volume I, was written as a chapter 
of a work which Nettleship had undertaken to write on Platonism, for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as a companion to the late 
Professor Wallace' s admirable volume on 'Epicureanism,' and Professor 
Copes' s ' Stoicism. ' 

This is not the place to enter upon any estimate of the value of Nettle- 
ship's expositions of Greek philosophy. Those who have read the essay 
in Hellenica already referred to, know something of his ability to recreate 
sympathetically the conditions of the Greek world, and also to apply 
what he had learned from Plato to the educational problems of the present 
time. Quite apart from the valuable material which is contained in these 
reports of Nettleship' s lectures, the personality which is revealed in the 
biography, and in the miscellaneous papers and extracts from letters, must 
be an inspiration and encouragement to every one who believes in ' the 
eternal now,' and the gospel of work. "In all things that which called 
for courage, as well as effort and skill, ' ' says Mr. Bradley, ' ' appealed to 
him most. One may even say that in Nettleship' s experience all the virtues 
tended to appear in the form of courage, just as to another they may all ap- 
pear as forms of unselfishness, and it was natural to him to think of most 
moral weaknesses as kinds of fear" (p. xxxi). "He founded no school, 
and perhaps few of his pupils could have set out in form the ideas he gave 
them ; but he taught them to think, and to believe in thinking, and some 
of them are conscious that most of what they value in their own lives de- 
rives from him. He could not preach to them ; but they know from his 
silent witness that the only sure way of doing good to others is to try to be 
good oneself. How can they remember him without feeling, as he felt, 
that conceit is ridiculous, cowardice more painful than any pain, selfishness 
treason to oneself ; that sloth and hardness and all forms of evil are liter- 
ally a dying of the soul, and that no other death is worth a thought ?' ' 
(p. liii). 

J. E. C. 

The Development of the Doctrine of Personality in Modern Philosophy. 

Part I. By William H. Walker. Ann Arbor, The Inland Press, 

1896. — pp. 80. 

This work, although published in America, was written in Germany as a 
thesis for the doctorate at the University of Strassburg. It deals, in a care- 
ful and painstaking way, with the problem of personality as contained in 
the writings of the more prominent thinkers from the Renaissance down to 
Kant. The author indicates his intention of treating, in a second part, 
the later developments of the problem in the systems of more modern 
thinkers. 

As a result of his studies, Dr. Walker finds that the history of modern 



